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Vacuum on the Left 


HERE have been few times in American his- 

tory, if any, when the note of social protest was 
as faint as it is at present, or when the projection 
and advocacy of alternative social goals were so 
largely lacking. The territory left of center is al- 
most devoid of occupants, and progressive organiza- 
tions are finding it difficult to maintain themselves. 
Nearly all the effective criticism of American policies 
and conditions is coming from conservative sources, 
and a great part of that criticism is inspired by self- 
interest or hysteria. 

The Socialist Party has lost most of its popular 
following and no longer is significant even for its 
educational function. For decades it provided an 
open and honest opposition to the two major political 
parties, and its two greatest leaders, Eugene Debs 
and Norman Thomas, commanded wide attention. 
In 1932 the party obtained a million votes. The New 
Dea!, which realized some of the socialists’ immedi- 
ate objectives without accepting their fundamental 
philosophy, undermined the party considerably, and 
subsequent schisms contributed to its decline. It is 
able to elect the mayors of two or three cities, but its 
power as a national influence has virtually disap- 
peared. 

Agrarian radicalism in the western states is al- 
most entirely quiescent. Always unpredictable, it ex- 
pressed itself powerfully in certain states and in such 
vehicles as the Progressive Party of Wisconsin and 
the farmer-labor coalition in Minnesota. It played 
some part in the turbulent history of the I.W.W. 
Unprecedented farm prosperity has lulled it to sleep 
and other changes, especially urbanization, make it 
unlikely that it will be revived as an important force 
in American life. 


Organized labor once provided effective criticism 
of American conditions, and it continues to do so 
on occasion. Its main bodies have never been radi- 
cal, but it pioneered in the campaign for better hous- 
ing, social security, and other advantages for low- 
income groups. It continues to engage in political 
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action and it has one of the most powerful lobbies 
in the nation. But fresh indications of social vision 
have been rather lacking in labor circles in the last 
decade. Once the labor movement had great ideals 
and very little power; now it has great power and 
must on occasion be itself restrained from using that 
power to subvert the common good. 

The New Deal is dead, though many of its achieve- 
ments have been built into the structure of Ameri- 
can life. President Roosevelt officially announced its 
demise after Pearl Harbor. On occasion President 
Truman uses the phrases of the New Deal, and there 
are a number of Democrats and a few Republicans 
in Congress who preserve the tradition. The polliti- 
cal organization known as Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action is New Dealish in its orientation but 
has no sharp cutting edge. 

While many factors have entered into the decline 
of the left, probably the Communists are more re- 
sponsible than anybody else. It is fashionable these 
days to blame everything on them, but the charge that 
they have been an important factor in creating the 
vacuum left of center can be substantiated. Since | 
the Russian Revolution, and especially since Stalin’s 
rise to power, the Communists have been adventur- 
ers and opportunists rather than genuine leftists, and 
they have brought disruption to innumerable pro- 
gressive organizations and discredit to many liberal 
ideas. They have done far more harm to movements 
for social reconstruction than to the status quo, and 
far more than vested interests have been able to do. 


It is very important that the Communists be de- 
fined accurately in the spectrum of social viewpoints. 
Actually they belong at the extreme right ; they have 
become reactionaries with a vested interest, Russia 
and her power, to preserve. When they ally them- 
selves with progressive causes in non-Communist 
countries they feign radicalism, but they have come 
to power in enough nations to reveal their true char- 
acter. In view of the struggle between Russia and 
the Western democracies, the continued designation 








of the Communists as the extreme left cripples gen- 
uine left-wing movements in the Western nations. 

A prolonged vacuum on the left can be disastrous 
to any society, and especially to a democracy. The 
United States owes much to the individuals and 
movements critical of our achievements in the past. 
It is well-known that the platforms of the major par- 
ties come in time to reflect many of the ideas 
espoused in the first instance by radical minorities. 
By its very character a two-party system tends to 
aim each major party at dead center, since each must 
appeal to the entire electorate. Progress in ideas 
and goals most often comes from small minorities, 
and it has generally come from left of center. 

In view of the two-party system (which works 
rather well on the whole, and has obvious advantages 
over government by coalition), a third party is prob- 
ably not the best vehicle for expression of progres- 
sive ideas. Certain realignments within the two ma- 
jor parties are long overdue, but a third party might 
undo in its political effects any good implicit in the 
dissemination of its ideas. Most often the third party 
detracts support from the major party it most nearly 
resembles, and it is always in danger of putting into 
power the party it most opposes. If it runs no can- 
didates of its own, the third party has difficulty in 
maintaining loyalty and in symbolizing its views ade- 
quately. 


Voluntary organizations are the most appropriate 
device for advocacy of social alternatives. America 
seriously needs some new organizations to fill the 
void left by the decline of earlier left-wing move- 
ments. The democratic heritage emphasizes values 
that are by no means perfectly realized in our soci- 
ety, and it contains ideological resources of its own 
for a left-wing movement. Democracies flourish on 
radical ideas; dictatorships cannot tolerate them. 
The struggle against Communism is taking place on 
many levels, and the Communists profit most from 
the lack of social vision and criticism within the 
democracies. 

The Christian faith impels its followers to oppose 
injustice in all forms and times, and to examine 
every social achievement in the light of a more per- 
fect community among men. The Christian tends 
toward the left of center, if he takes his faith seri- 
ously and has pondered carefully the example of the 
prophets and Jesus. Church bodies for social. action 
are among the very few agencies still active on the 
left—and a great many churchmen would abolish 
even them. A more careful examination of Christian 
teaching, and a more radical acceptance of the Chris- 
tian faith, would suggest that these few agencies 
should be greatly supplemented, and that the Chris- 
tian church itself should play a significant part in 
helping to develop social vision. —L. P. 


Women and the Church, and the Fact of Sex 


URSULA M. 


“CN EX is not a deplorable monopoly of women.” 

This remark is found in The Revised Interim 
Report of a Study on the Life and Work of Women 
in the Church, prepared for the Amsterdam Confer- 
ence of 1948. It is a comment on a general attitude 
—psychological and ecclesiastical—found in the 
Christian churches today on the subject of women 
and their service in and for the church. 

The context of this ironic yet startling statement 
is the supposition that “the minds of some Christian 
leaders in the world are plagued by the sneaking 
suspicion that woman is indeed of a lower order of 
creation, and that physical manifestations related to 
her potential or actual functions as mother are de- 
signed to be a constant reminder of that fact” (op. 
cit. p. 23). The rank and file of church members, 
as also the majority of clergy so take for granted, 
and perhaps in so doing unconsciously endorse, this 
conservatism of the churches with regard to women 
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and their work, that they neither question nor ana- 
lyze its underlying bases. 

This, at the present time, is a “scandal” in the 
New Testament sense of the word, a “catch,” in the 
church’s witness to the gospel in our society today. 
This is not merely the fact of discrimination against 
the use of women in the leadership and trained work 
of the church, however much the failing to do so 
may hamper a more effective ministry. Devoted in- 
telligent women, moreover, whose first concern it 1s 
to serve their Lord always can find ways so to do. 
But the “scandal” is that this conservatism, however 
“expedient” or rationalized in ecclesiastical theory 
or practice, rests upon a sub-Christian view of sex. 
If women be barred from sitting on church boards 
or vestries, from representation at diocesan or gen- 
eral conventions, synods or conferences, and _ still 
more from ministries of the churches because they 
are potential wives and mothers, then there are many 
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in the Christian churches who ought to do some radi- 
cal re-examination of their professed adherence to 
the basic Christian doctrines of creation and redemp- 
tion. ‘Also it would be fitting for churches and clergy 
to observe a moratorium in the expression of their 
official concern upon the sad state of sex and family 
ethics until they themselves search their own minds 
and consciences, and question their own attitudes 
upon sex, and what sex means in the relationship 
between man and woman; in the home and family ; 
in the world, and in the church. 


The great truths of the Christian gospel that “in 
Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, 
male nor female,” and that “nothing is unclean of it- 
self,” rest upon the belief that God created all things, 
and that they were good. Also, that in His created 
universe there is nothing outside the sphere of re- 
demption. This is the Christian faith. But when 
Christian faith seeks to interpret the historical order, 
with the various forms and patterns of social life, 
some things are regarded as “very good” (or “very 
bad’’) for reasons which seem to smack of the judg- 
ments of men, rather than of God. Sometimes the 
outward form, the “letter,” the “earthen vessel,” is 
venerated instead of considering the “spirit’”—the 
quality of life—which is contained in the form, in 
the “earthen vessel.” Of course, there have always 
to be the forms, the “vessels,” the patterns; these 
are the channels, the sinews and the joints, of so- 
cial life. 

But even in the world of nature, there are left- 
overs, atavistic survivals from the past. Even more 
in the historical order, the fact of human freedom 
means that certain forms and patterns of social dif- 
ferentiation and discrimination can be continued past 
their period of historical appropriateness owing to 
the force of selfish individual or class interest. The 
historian, the political and social scientist, the econo- 
mist, the anthropologist variously help us to under- 
stand the causes and history of the social patterns 
and forms, and also to analyze the psychological as 
well as the other forces which lie behind them. 


The Christian should approach the task of analyz- 
ing a historic situation or social pattern with sharper 
eyes and also with a freer mind than even the trained 
historian or social analyst. To begin with, for the 
Christian there is no vested interest, or should not 
be. For the Christian is set free from the “bondage 
of the flesh,” that is, from the bondage of particu- 
lar loyalties. He is not free of those loyalties ; the par- 
ticularisms are the condition of incarnate existence. 
But by faith, the Christian is set free from bondage 
to them. This is the freedom of the gospel, and this 
truth underlies the great doctrines of the faith— 
the Incarnation, the Atonement and of justification. 
Furthermore, the Christian can remember that the 
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Word of God is not only “living” and “active,” but 
also is “sharper than any two-edged sword, and pierc- 
ing even to the dividing of soul and spirit, of both 
joints and marrow, and quick to discern the thoughts 
and intents of the heart” (Hebrews 4:12). The 
Word of God, therefore, has to pierce and analyze 
not only the quality and character of human exist- 
ence (the “soul” and “spirit”) but also the patterns, 
structures and orders, the “joints,” and that which the 
bones contain, the “marrow” of our common life, 
whether in state or church. Thus, the Word of God 
which came to the prophets not only pierced the soul 
of Israel, but also cut at, or “divided” the very in- 
stitutions of social and religious life; the monarchy, 
the priesthood and the schools of the prophets. Not 
only did the character of Israel’s life betray her 
vocation as called of Yahweh, but the structures of 
life were judged, the institutions themselves and their 
underlying rationale (the “thoughts and intents 
of the heart”) was shown to have fallen short of 
mercy and truth in the common life of the people. 


This is the hard saying which always comes to 
the church, the new Israel of God. Christianity re- 
jected certain discriminations of Judaism, the par- 
ticularism of nationalism—‘“In Christ neither Jew 
nor Greek”—yet it perpetuated others. Christians 
of all ages and conditions have witnessed to the ulti- 
mate truth of God’s revelation in Christ, yet in their 
very interpretations of the gospel other particular- 
isms remained and continued. For instance, St. Paul 
in the first century, illustrated very beautifully the 
ultimate truth of his own words that “in Christ there 
is neither bond nor free,” when he wrote concern- 
ing Onesimus, “No longer as a slave, but more 
than a slave, a brother beloved . . . both in the flesh 
and in the Lord” (Philemon vs. 16). Yet the actual 
institution of slavery was not criticized by St. Paul, 
or by any other Christian for many years to come. 


The attitude of Christianity to slaves and to women 
historically has been somewhat similar. Christians 
had, or were supposed to have, a conscience about 
the well-being of their slaves. Christian men also 
were supposed to have a conscience about women. 
The sex ethics of Judaism and of early Christianity 
stood in sharp contrast to those of contemporary 
paganism. To judge from the literature, Christian 
men were not only more decent in the sense of re- 
spectably moral, but also seem to have been more 
humane and more kind. The missionary movement 
of the modern period gives us similar evidence. But 
women, as slaves, had their place, their function, 
and this they were supposed to keep. Many a church 
historian, even of our modern period, comments that 
the “emancipation” of women in the last days of 
the Roman Empire was sign and symptom of its 
decadence and decline. In the writings of St. 








Thomas, women fare harder than slaves, “For a 
woman is in subjection by her nature, whereas a 
slave is not.” So perhaps it is not surprising that 
the emancipation of slaves came before the emanci- 
pation of women. Not only so, but the further fact 
that the awakened Christian conscience which op- 
erated in part at least in the cause for the overthrow 
of slavery did not function in the somewhat analo- 
gous movement for the emancipation of women. The 
so-called feminist movement was a secular liberal 
movement, and the victories won for the recognition 
of women as civil and economic persons were won 
in spite of, rather than because of, Christian in- 
terest, although in the struggle for women’s educa- 
tion, individual Christians lent their aid. It is in- 
structive to remember the moral support and actual 
help Cardinal Manning gave Florence Nightingale 
in her struggle to get practical hospital experience. 


Behind the long story and consistent pattern of 
this discrimination in Christian history, there is a 
particular fact of nature; sex differentiation. After 
all, observation and experience can exclaim, in the 
words of “South Pacific,” “There is nothing like a 
dame!” Hetero-sexuality is the most “given” of all 
natural distinctions, as compared with color, race or 
geography, for example, and belongs to what theolo- 
gians call the “order of creation.” Christian thought 
has sought rightly and justifiably to emphasize that 
life must be understood in terms of its given-nesses, 
and so at times its conservatism, although over-ex- 
tended, may ring more true than some scientific or 
rationalist theories which describe human beings and 
human existence as something plastic and malleable, 
to be shaped or improved endlessly. But this fact of 
nature remains despite progress and improvement. 
The New Yorker quoted from a medical journal 
which observed that “men and women are becoming 
increasingly equal, but there are unfortunately some 
anatomical differences between them which can never 
be eliminated.” Christian conservatism at least would 
not have expressed itself thus, but on the other hand 
never would have declared itself so spontaneously 
as to the essential goodness of the fact of sex for 
which men should give thanks to God, as did The 
New Yorker commenting on this observation — 
‘“‘goody-goody.” 

Expressions of joy in or thanks for this order 
of creation have been strangely absent in Christian 
literature. The climate of opinion, moreover, is pretty 
constant. The fact of sex suggested desire and that 
word, particularly in its Latin form, concupiscentia, 
always had more than the suggestion of lust. Desire 
is a movement of the self towards something or 
somebody. Thus, the self can desire the other for 
the sake of the self. Whether this be called self-love 
or lust, the self uses the other, as an object of its 
desire. Desire, however, in the mystery and mercy 
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of God, in its movement towards the other can be 
transmuted into the love which, forgetting self, in 
honor prefers the other. But this miracle of the 
transfiguration of sexual desire does not figure in 
Christian literature. Dante had a vision of the re- 
lation of human to divine love, but Beatrice was not 
Mrs. Dante, so the vision never became flesh. Here- 
tics, romantics and poets caught glimpses, and often 
in inverted, if not perverted, forms expressed, as, 
for example, in the romantic imagery of chivalry, 
joys and graces undreamt of (or if dreamt of, hasti- 
ly repressed) by the theologians. 

Words reflect as well as influence attitudes. De- 
sire thus being sinful, and if women provoked de- 
sire, then women—potentially at least—were sinful. 
Even if the motif of woman as temptress be fairly 
universal, the theological expressions of it in Chris- 
tian literature are rather unsavory, if at this distance, 
also amusing. For example, St. Jerome in his exege- 
sis of the Flood Story notices that it is the unclean 
animals that walk into the ark two by two. This is 
analogical proof of the inferiority and “uncleanness”’ 
of the married state as compared to the “purity” of 
virginity. Again, the words of Adam in the Garden 
of Eden Story were used, not to illustrate the univer- 
sal tendency to “pass the buck,’”’ which surely is about 
as original a form of sin as there is, but to fasten 
upon woman the association of sinful desire result- 
ing in disobedience to the commands of God. “The 
woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me of the tree, and I did eat” (Genesis 3:12). 
Although the Christian fathers, as the writers of 
later periods, often labored torturously to avoid the 
explicit heresy of equating the fact of creation with 
sin, yet often heretics and fathers unite in regarding 
the necessity for sex relations and the fact of genera- 
tion as due to the Fall. 


All this may seem ancient history when we are 
dealing with the contemporary situation. Yet the 
thought—as the practice—of the church goes back 
to some of these ideas. It is the woman’s particular 
and peculiar nature which for many of our day sug- 
gest she be unfit for certain kinds of service in the 
church. Or, less negatively, it is the very particular 
nature which suggests she is better occupied in more 
womanly concerns, which place her in a subordinate 
position to men. In a contemporary treatment of 
Christian teaching on sex, Professor O. Piper speaks 
of this particular nature of woman as her “sexu- 
ality.” An Anglican bishop also comments in similar 
terms, and remarks that this aspect of “the female 
temperament ... wholly delightful in society, on the 
stage and in the home . . . would be out of place in 
the pulpit, in the confessional and at the altar.”” The 
point consistently is made—almost in words which 
remind us of those of St. Thomas quoted above— 
that woman is not allowed the full exercise of her 






































qualities and gifts in the service, because she is by 
nature, if not in subjection, at least so different as to 
be inferior. 


On the whole often the emphasis is upon woman’s 
biological function as being her complete justifica- 
tion, explicitly of course in Catholicism, but also 
generally assumed in Protestantism. Again, Chris- 
tian faith — as also does common sense — properly 
takes very seriously the role of woman as mother. 
Also, obviously, motherhood is more central, physio- 
logically and vocationally, than fatherhood. But here 
again, conditions and attitudes today have changed. 
The smaller family now usual in the Western coun- 
tries means that the mother is not worn out by cease- 
less or successive childbearings, which so often in the 
past brought her to a premature old age if not grave. 


Also, the improved conditions of house and kitchen 
work have made domestic life both less time-absorb- 
ing and less taxing. This means that women have 
time and energy for interests outside the home, at 
least after the early years of childbearing and child- 
raising, which for most is, and perhaps for that 
time should be, a whole-time job. So that today 
there are many successful and fulfilled mothers 
who take their part in the professional and business 
worlds when no longer needed exclusively by their 
families. In certain fields, there has been mutual en- 
richment of professional and family life through the 
training and experience in both capacities. Yet, the 
church apparently cannot use woman’s devotion and 
gifts in like fashion. 


To anyone not hardened to the conservatism of 
the Christian churches, all this would be very puzzl- 
ing. But as before emphasized, most church mem- 
bers, as most clergy, are so used to this fact of dis- 
crimination in the church that at times it would 
appear that the male exclusiveness of the church is 
one of its major attractions. When the question 
was being discussed whether women should be al- 
lowed to sit on the parish vestry in a Protestant 
Episcopal diocese, a priest arose to point out that 
the medical and legal professions had let down their 
bars to women; the world of business, of education, 
even of government service had been opened, and 
“we have only the church left.” Indeed, the words 
of St. Peter well might be respected with the change 
into the plural, “Who were we, that we should with- 
stand God?” Sometimes this male exclusiveness of 
the church is expressed more good-humoredly, in 
somewhat avuncular facetiousness. When the ordina- 
tion of women was discussed in a certain presby- 
tery, the reverend gentlemen (so according to the 
newspaper report the next morning) dealt in stock 
pleasantries, such as “Who would sew on men’s 
trouser buttons, if the ladies became ministers ?”’ and 
variations on the theme of “the place of the little 
woman being in the home.” No wonder Christian 
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women with serious intent and interest as well as 
specialized training turn with relief to the example 
of General Marshall who sought the best “man” for 
the Assistant Secretary of Defnse (ironically 
enough for man-power) in the pers. 1 of a woman, 
Mrs. Rosenberg. How grateful some are to leaders 
in governmental departments, in the business and 
academic worlds, who likewise without benefit of 
clergy but by their attitude and action in un- 
covenanted decency and courtesy acknowledge “in 
Christ there is neither male nor female.” Perhaps 
it may be forgiven in this connection to recall the 
words of our Lord, “I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel . . . many shall come from 
the east and the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven: But the sons of the kingdom shall be cast 
forth into the outer darkness” (Matthew 8:10-12). 

Concern has also come from another quarter. 
Those who are close to the personal problems of men 
and women and of young people, the psychiatrists, 
doctors, advisers and teachers, know how often 
psychological problems and maladjustments come 
from a wrongly interpreted “religious” view of sex 
and the body. This is so general that the majority of 
practicing psychiatrists regard Christianity as 
synonymous with repression and prurience. The 
churches and the clergy are not responsible for the 
misusings and misinterpretations of Christian teach- 
ing. Yet Christians must accept the lack of a positive 
and adequate theology of sex, which would relate the 
teaching of the church to ethic and practice. Those 
who are concerned with this general problem may 
not always be grateful to St. Paul for some of his 
words, yet surely his use of the married state, the 
“one flesh” which the “twain” become, as a figure of 
Christ and the church, is relevant. Surely marriage 
more than any other relationship so unites the given- 
ness of the natural order and the freedom of the 
historical order that it is type and symbol of our 
incarnate existence. What other relationship so 
sacramentally expresses the law of the body of Christ 
that the self is only fulfilled, is only thoroughly it- 
self, in the love of the other, which in true marriage 
is mutual. But in this relationship there can be no 
inferiority, no subjection, for in the “one flesh” of 
marriage, “. . . God tempered the body together .. . 
that there should be no schism in the body” (I 
Corinthians 12:24-25). St. Paul’s words can apply 
to the “one flesh” of marriage, but he wrote them 
concerning the church. So the question turns back 
again to the situation today. Can the Christian 
churches afford to stand in a position of leadership 
in matters of family life and sex ethics when there 
is in its own theory and practice some rather ques- 
tionable assumptions ? 








Questions such as have been here presented 
brought together last May a group of men and wo- 
men, belonging to various donominations and rep- 
resenting different types of religious work and in- 
terest, to discuss further implications. Having no 
official connection or status, but representing a far 
larger “fellowship of concern,” the group at this, 
its first meeting, sought to explore the various areas 
of question and inquiry. It is hoped that the report 
of the meeting by Miss Betty M. Rice in this issue 
will bring forth comment and suggestions from 
readers of CHRISTIANITY AND Crisis. Although the 
group — as group or as individuals — was not in- 


Report of Meeting on 
BETTY 


N May 18, 1951, a group made up of Christian 

lay men and women, graduate students, profes- 

sors, professional church workers, and clergymen 
met at Barnard College, Columbia University, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Reinhold Niebuhr, to con- 
sider the question, “Women and the Church.” It was 
an exploratory meeting designed to bring together 
both men and women who are concerned about the 
status of women in the Christian church, to seek 
their common mind on the subject, and to investi- 
gate possible areas of action which in the future 
might be taken. From the informal, three-hour dis- 
cusssion, the following emphases seemed to emerge: 


The Present Situation 


It was agreed that at the present time a woman is 
not offered either professional or non-professional 
opportunities for service in the Christian church 
equal to those offered to a man. In the experience of 
the group, she is limited to certain standard roles 
(missionary activities, Sunday school teaching, guild 
work, musical activities, religious education work) 
with no thought of her possible effectiveness and use- 
fulness as a pastor, preacher, elder, lay or profes- 
sional teacher. 


Many specific illustrations of such discrimination 
were cited, as, e.g., the lack of lay female represen- 
tation in parochial vestries or in diocesan and gen- 
eral conventions of the Episcopal Church, and in 
similar representative gatherings of many of the 
other communions. Even when the official church 
policy is more liberal, as in the Congregational 
Churches or as in the Baptist and certain of the 
Methodist conferences, actual practice lags behind 
policy. For instance, certain Methodist conferences 
often put forward pleas of “administrative difficul- 
ties,’ since the necessary position and constant serv- 


terested primarily, much less exclusively, in the 
question of the ordination of women, yet this very 
question constantly recurred. This was because it 
provided the most glaring examples and illustrations 
of the attitude held consciously or unconsciously in 
the churches. It was the hope of those present that 
by the registering of their concern and sense of re- 
sponsibility; by the relevant raising of questions ; 
and more particularly by further study of the ethics 
and theology of sex, and of the sociological and 
psychological roles and patterns implied in the Chris- 
tian understanding of men and women, that wit- 
ness may be borne to the Lord in His church. 


“Women and Church” 


M 
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ice of a member of the conference would be a risk 
should that member be a woman. In a Baptist semi- 
nary, the pressure of post-war enrollment suggested 
reducing the number of women students, naturally 
already smaller than that of men, on the supposition 
that even a good woman student might keep out a 
man. In the Congregational Churches, it is hard for 
an ordained woman to find a parish, only the miracu- 
lously “liberal”—or usually very poor parishes which 
cannot afford a man—being willing to consider her. 

Examples also were mentioned of various types 
of explanations or rationalizations of this discrimi- 
nation. For instance, it was noted that congrega- 
tions prefer to have a minister with an unpaid as- 
sistant in the person of his wife—rather than only 
one woman in the parsonage. Or women in some 
congregations tend to be conservative, and to prefer 
aman. Or the argument often used against a woman 
administering in church is that her sexual attrac- 
tion would distract from the service. (It was noted 
that this argument does not quite tally with the men- 
tioned preference of the ladies of the congregation. 
It was supposed that presumably a male clergyman, 
however handsome or eligible, possesses no sex ap- 


peal. ) 
The Christian Context 


Surveying the present situation, it was felt by the 
group that the practice of the Protestant Churches 
with regard to women is in sharp contradiction to 
Christian faith and practice. Indeed, it was felt that 
in this respect secular culture, with its admittance 
of women on an equal basis into most walks of life, 
has advanced far beyond the church community. For 
example, it was not the church, but the government, 
which insisted upon the ordination of women in some 
of the Scandinavian countries. In this area, there- 
fore, secular culture judges the church. 








Theologically, the group could find no sensible ob- 
jection to the equality of women in the church. Those 
opposed to such equality, particularly those more 
conservative in biblical exegesis, have argued that 
Jesus did not choose women to be his disciples, that 
Jesus was a man and not a woman, or that St. Paul 
wrote that women should keep silent in church. 
While the group did not enter into an exhaustive 
theological discussion, it did point out that such at- 
titudes represented (a) a denial of the basic Chris- 
tian doctrine which states that in Christ there is 
neither male nor female ; (b) a denial of the freedom 
of God to call whom He will; (c) an indefensible 
use of the Bible to quote proof-texts, divorced of 
their historical setting. It was further pointed out 
that much of the discrimination towards women 
stems from an inadequate sex ethic in Christan doc- 
trine. 

Sociological and Psychological Factors 


Nevertheless, the meeting recognized that there 
are sociological and psychological factors to be con- 
sidered which cannot be dealt with in simple terms. 
It noted the woman’s responsibilities as a wife and 
mother in a culture in which the home is becoming 
increasingly disrupted. Again, it is agreed that in 
any discussion of equality under Christ and in His 
church, it. is necessary to emphasize the basic fact 
of sex differences, manifested both psychologically 
and physiologically, and to underscore what they 
might mean with regard to the richest vocational ful- 
fillments. Only in this way would the church make 
the best use of woman-power and man-power, and 
only in this way would the individual woman and 
man offer to the fullest their own distinctive gifts 
and potentialities. 

So important were such questions, however, that 
the meeting suggested special study and further 
thought about these roles of woman, as mother and 
as citizen, in relation both to sex and family life and 
to the service of the church. 


What Has Been Done 


It was pointed out that the most comprehensive 
work on the problem was done by the Commission on 
the Life and Work of Women in the Church for the 
1948 Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. This commission gathered a vast body 
of facts relating to the status of both lay and clergy- 
women, which considerably added to the literature 
on the subject already available. Previous publica- 
tions mentioned included Dr. T. A. Tripp’s articles: 
“Our Women Ministers,” in Advance for January, 
1949 ; and “Professional Standards of Women Min- 
isters” in The Minister's Quarterly for August, 1949; 
also an important publication in England of three 
university sermons given at Oxford by Canon R. W. 
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Howard, “Should Women Be Priests?” with a sym- 
pathetic foreword by the Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity, Canon L. Hodgson. 

However, the group felt that much more work is 
needed, that many more questions need to be raised, 
and that more individual and group pressure needs 
to be applied to effect a remedy of the present situa- 
tion. 


Possible Approaches 


There were suggested several means toward this 
end of equality under Christ in His church. 

(a) Some suggested that a return in the churches 
to a more family-centered program automatically 
would give the woman more status. At the present 
time, the church splits the family into groups of men, 
women, or children, whereas a program dealing with 
the family as an entity would view the woman as an 
indispensable part of the total church life. At the 
same time the home would be given new help and 
foundation. 

(b) Others thought that a group ministry would 
afford a more equal status to a woman sharing in it, 
and would on the whole be preferred to the more 
conventional use of a woman worker with specific 
charge only in relation to children and Sunday 
school. 

(c) Constitutional status all felt should be investi- 
gated. 

(d) Special note was made of the fact that in 
every instance where a qualified woman was allowed 
to fill a post, discrimination was most effectively 
broken down by the congregation’s favorable con- 
tact and experience with her, and not by theoretical 
and theological argument. But it was also pointed 
out that, occasionally, views of clergy and theological 
students had been changed and their consciences 
moved by their reading. 


Prospectus 


A. committee of Dr. T. A. Tripp, Professor Ursula 
(Mrs. Reinhold) Niebuhr, Miss Betty M. Rice, and 
Miss Dorothea Harvey, was asked to draw up plans 
for another meeting in October. It was suggested 
that others of the group be asked to act informally 
in a consultative relationship to the committee, in- 
cluding The Rev. Professor Mary E. Lyman, Mrs. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, Miss Leila Anderson, The 
Rev. James Pike, The Rev. Professor John Dillen- 
berger and Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Dyer. 

It was planned during the summer to relay news 
of the meeting and its findings to those with whom 
the group had been in touch in other parts of the 
country, so that further suggestions may be dealt 
with in the October meeting. At that time it is hoped 
that there can be formulated a clear statement of 
purposes; that detailed sociological, psvchological, 
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theological research on the problem can be begun, 
and that out of such may come definite plans for 
concrete action and influence. It is further hoped 
that the help of trained Christian psychologists and 
sociologists may be sought to help with the research. 
In addition, suggestions were made to try to enlist 
the interest of the religious press. 

However, it was not the intention of the group 
at this time to constitute a formal organization, but 
rather, in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to study, 
to ask questions, and to seek out avenues of positive 
and possible action. 


Chinese Churchman Resigns 
As World Council President 


Dr. T. C. Chao, dean of the School of Religion, Yen- 
ching University, Peking, has resigned as one of the six 
presidents of the World Council of Churches. His resig- 
nation was announced by the Kwang Ming Daily News 
published in Peking. 

The paper said that Dr. Chao resigned because the 
World Council’s Central Committee, at a meeting held 
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in Canada last July, condemned North Korea as an ag- 
gressor and expressed doubts concerning the motives 
behind the Communist-inspired Stockholm “peace ap- 
peal.” 

“Professor Chao came to the conclusion that the 
World Council of Churches had fallen into being used as 
a tool of American imperialism for the perpetration of 
its policy of world aggression. He felt that, as a loyal 
citizen of the People’s Republic, he could no longer be 
identified with the organization.” — Religious News 
Service. 


Apartheid Held Antithesis 
Of Christian Teaching 


Apartheid, or “any national policy that seeks to treat 
the inhabitants of a country on different lines based on 
race. color or class” was firmly condemned by the Inter- 
denominational African Ministers Federation of South 
Africa, at their annual conference held at Bloemfontein. 
They said apartheid was without scriptural “authority, 
approval, sanction, or precedent” and represented “an 
antithesis of the spirit and teaching of Christianity.” 

They found, furthermore that “this policy, as imple- 
mented in recent legislative measures such as the Mixed 
Marriages Act, the Population Registration Act, the 
Immorality Act, the Group Areas Act passed in the 1950 
session of the Union Parliament and the latest instal- 
ment in the form of the Separate Representation of 
Voters Bill, is a direct negation of the principles en- 
visaged in the Declaration of Human Rights issued by 
the Assembly of the United Nations organization, which 
expresses the belief that all human beings are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights.” 

“Further, the Conference views with the greatest 
amount of alarm and perturbation, the flouting by the 
Union Government, of the solemn guarantees embodied 
in the entrenched clauses of the South Africa Act of 
1909, by its decision to pass the Separate Representation 
of Voters Bill without the necessity of a two thirds 
majority at the third Reading of a joint session of both 
Houses of Parliament, as a cynical disregard of the 
views and sentiments not only of the Colored but also of 
all non-European people of the Union.” — Ecumenical 
Press Service, Geneva. 
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The next issue of Christianity and Crisis will be 
dated September 17th as we omit two issues dur- 
ing the summer for office vacations. The office 
will be closed until September 4th. 
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